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Abstract 

This article seeks to establish how English has acted as an agent in the psychological, political, economic, 
social, linguistic and even spiritual transformation of India; how it brought about national integration; and 
how it significantly improved the image of India in the world. However, in spite of its enormous 
contribution to the enhancement and enrichment of life in India, English is often under attack from various 
quarters within the country. The article therefore suggests a comprehensive response to these attacks by 
outlining the scenario in which English will continue to play a helpful role in the transformation of India. 

1.0 Introduction 

English was offered to India on a platter by the British rulers, no matter what their 
intentions were, and generations of people have been reaping its benefits. If, instead of 
the British, the Portuguese or the French ruled India, we would be speaking Portuguese as 
the first language l ik e the Brazilians or French as the second language like the Algerians, 
and we would have been required to additionally learn English now at enormous cost l ik e 
the Brazilians and Algerians are doing, and in fact their former colonial masters 
themselves are doing, because of globalization and altered economic realities. 

Opinion is however divided on the question of whether English has really been 
advantageous to the former colonies. Postcolonial writers, activists and thinkers, such as 
Ngugi wa Thiong’o, 1 and Nelson Mandela fervently objected to the continued use of 
English after colonialism was dismantled. Ngugi gave up writing in English altogether 
and took to writing in his native Gikuyu language. Nelson Mandela urged his people to 
learn Afrikaans, Zulu, Xhosa and Sotho, in preference to English, in one of his first 
speeches after becoming the president of South Africa. Indian politicians and policy 
makers predicted and fondly hoped, way back in 1950, that English would be phased out 
in about fifteen years and replaced by Hindi. These activists, theorists and politicians 
think that English is a colonial vestige hampering the growth of indigenous languages, 
cultures and even independent thinking and that it is now promoted by the former 
colonial masters to further their own interests - to effect desired social changes and 
adjustments - and thus perpetuate neo-colonial domination. They also argue that English 
is part of the centre-periphery economic relationship in which the dominant world powers 
and weaker nations are placed, since in their view English reinforces this relationship by 
dominating the languages and cultures of the weaker nations. 


1 Following the publication of his novel Petals of Blood in 1977 Ngugi gave up writing in English 
(except explanatory prose). He wrote his subsequent creative works in his native Gikuyu language: they 
include his novels Caitaani Mutharabaini and Matigari Ma Njiruiingi; his plays Ngaahika Ndeenda and 
Maitu Njugira] and children’s books Njamba Nene na Mbaathi i Mathagu , Bathitoora ya Njamba Nene and 
Njamba Nene na Cibu King'ang’i. 
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Irrespective of the theoretical and activist positions held by various individuals and 
groups, it is an undeniable fact that English has acted as an agent of change in India in a 
variety of ways and in a variety of domains. 

2.0 Personality Transformation 

It is commonly observed that, with the learning of English, a transformation takes place 
at the individual psychological level. Learners of English are known to develop a 
different personality in English and take on the cultural attitudes and even biases of the 
native speakers of English. This is often cited as an instance of the ‘adverse’ impact of 
English on the people. However, what actually happens is the development of an 
alternative self in English; the essence remains the same. The Euro-centric, Judeo- 
Christian culture supposedly permeating the English language is just one of the many 
cultures that shape the consciousness of India. It may just be that certain personality traits 
may be amplified or reduced in case of some individuals. For example, in most cases they 
are found to be more outgoing, creative and productive in English rather than in their 
mother tongue. Similarly, they are known to exhibit less emotional bias and adopt a 
rational approach to problem solving in their English language persona. Further, the rich 
and variegated vocabulary of English (750,000 words and counting), supplemented by 
simple grammar, often equips the speakers of English with greater ability to think. 2 
Consequently, they prefer to write scientific essays, critical commentaries, treatises, 
dissertations, etc in English, rather than in the mother tongue, across domains of 
knowledge. English thus cultivates scientific temper among the Indians. 

2.1 Historical/Political Transformation 

Although English made its debut in India in 1603, when Akbar was the reigning 
monarch, for about 150 years after that it was hardly ever learnt by the Indians. They 
simply did not feel the economic or social need to learn the language. They treated it as 
just another language spoken by foreigners such as the Arabs, the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the French who came to trade with India. Come 1757, and with the conquest of 
Bengal by Robert Clive in the Battle of Plassey, the economic and social advantages of 
learning English became increasingly clear to the Bengalis first and to the rest of Indians 
a little later. English proved to be a veritable treasure trove, and knowledge which took 
generations for the English and the Americans to accumulate, became readily available to 
the Indians. For example, the reformist philosophy of Jeremy Bentham and the liberal 
political ideology propounded by John Locke and Edmund Burke in England, and 
Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Pain in the USA, started influencing the Indians. As a 
result, while writers and reformers such as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore initiated and spearheaded the Indian renaissance, 
political activists such as Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna 


2 In his book English and the Discourses of Colonialism Alastair Pennycook devotes an entire chapter 
to the discussion of how English has been viewed, somewhat chauvinistically though, by commentators 
such as Simon Jenkins, Bill Bryson and Robert Claiborne as the language of infinite possibilities especially 
because of its vast vocabulary and simple grammar. For details see Alastair Pennycook, “Images of the 
Self: our marvellous tongue,” English and the Discourses of Colonialism, 129-59. 
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Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta greatly contributed to the evolution of liberal political 
discourse in India that focused on self-governance, people’s representation and 
nationhood. This discourse eventually solidified into the demand for and achievement of 
independence under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 3 

In retrospect, it would appear that the development of nationalist discourse was a 
historical necessity at that time because, prior to that, Indians never saw themselves as a 
nation. It was their exposure to the west and its systems, communication among political 
leaders, centralized civil administration, educational instruction and administration of 
justice - all done in English across India - which contributed to this discourse. In doing 
so English had defied the theory propounded by Benedict Anderson. Anderson argued in 
his book Imagined Communities that, in the context of Europe, books and media in the 
vernaculars (as against Latin) contributed to a common discourse which eventually led to 
the emergence of nation-states. He called this print-capitalism. In India, it is not the 
vernaculars but, paradoxically, the hegemonic language English which has united people 
in political, if not in cultural, terms, and helped them see themselves as a nation, shedding 
in the process their primordial loyalties to small time native rulers. 

2.2 Economic Transformation 

Although the Indians understood the economic advantages of learning English as far back 
as in the late 18th century they interpreted the advantages to be mostly of personal nature. 
The English speaking elites had the immediate chance of being hired by the colonial 
government, the native princely states and British businesses operating in India. It took 
quite a while for the Indians to realize the contribution of the English language to larger 
national interests and across broader domains. After more than a thousand years of 
complete stagnation English gave India a jump-start in the fields of science and 
technology by making up-to-date knowledge available. India could bypass the various 
stages of development and maturation, that took the western societies hundreds of years 
to go through, and become a modern technology-driven nation in a remarkably short 
time. For example, India could acquire rocket and missile technology and put satellites 
into the space, pull off a communications revolution and emerge as an economic power to 
reckon with largely due to English. If India were to develop its technology in its 
indigenous languages it would have taken perhaps another thousand years! Even if it 
were sooner than that the technology would have been viewed with great suspicion by the 
international community because of lack of transparency. 

2.3 International Understanding 

English has also facilitated a two-way movement of ideas between the east and the west, 
again to the advantage of India. While modern scientific knowledge flowed from the west 
to the east knowledge about India reached the west via English language publications and 
speeches. Beginning with Vivekananda in the nineteenth-century and up to the diasporic 
Indian novelists of today so much has been said and explained to the rest of the world 
about Indian culture, values, philosophy, politics, spirituality and social practices by 


3 For a detailed discussion see Sanjeev Sabhlok, Breaking Free of Nehru: Let’s Unleash India , 5-7. 
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means of speeches, religious discourses and books by gurus, philosophers, commentators, 
novelists and politicians such as Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru who professed 
and preached peace that a deep and sympathetic understanding about India prevails 
today. So much that is seen as good, peaceable and positive has come to be associated 
with India that the world thinks kindly of India and views it in a favourable light. This 
understanding is vital in international relations and diplomacy. For example, when India 
conducted nuclear tests, known as Pokhran-II, in 1998 there was not much of a backlash, 
apart from the routine sanctions by the USA and Japan and some murmur of protest in 
Canada. Even these sanctions were eventually lifted because India was, and still is, seen 
and understood by the international community as a peace-loving nation which will never 
misuse its nuclear capabilities. Who brought about this understanding? It is English- 
mediated transnational flow of knowledge about India. 

2.4 Social Transformation 

In case of a large number of depressed communities in India English has also acted as a 
liberating force. This view is posited by the spokesmen of these communities. Prominent 
among them are Kancha Ilaiah and Chandrabhan Prasad. Kancha Ilaiah 4 said in a Times 
of India interview: 

My way of equality is English education. Even if 10% of our children got English 
education, the intellectual field would have changed. This country would have 
changed. My hope is education, ... and I emphasise, English education. (Ilaiah) 

Similarly, the dalit activist and writer Chandra Bhan Prasad 5 vehemently pleaded for 
English language education since, in his view, English is an important means of 
emancipation for the dalits. To underscore the importance, he accorded to English 
education he built a temple for the ‘Goddess of English’ at Banka village in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Although it is argued that it is necessary “...to distinguish very clearly between 
individually-oriented access arguments about escape from poverty, and class-oriented 
arguments about large-scale poverty reduction” (Pennycook 148), in India, English has 
made its contribution to poverty reduction both at the individual level as well as at the 
larger societal and class levels. This is validated by the fact that during the colonial era 
the areas under direct British rule, where English education was the norm, made far 
greater progress than those under the native rulers where local languages predominated. 
And all through the recent history, but specially after Independence, those classes and 
communities which had access to education in English medium experienced rapid social 
and economic advancement. A classic example in this regard is the Parsi community. 
They are a tiny and fast-dwindling minority in India but they have spectacular 


4 Kancha Ilaiah is a well-known social scientist and author of many highly acclaimed books. 

5 Chief among Chandra Bhan Prasad’s books are: Dalit Phobia: Why Do They Hate Us? (2006); Dalit 
Diary, 1999-2003: Reflections on Apartheid in India (2004); and Defying the Odds: The Rise of Dalit 
Entrepreneurs (2014). 
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achievements to their credit symbolized, for example, by the Tata Group. The Tata Group 
has a net worth in excess of $110 billion and employs more than six hundred thousand 
people. Further, in case of the dalits English has demonstrated its capability to demolish 
the traditional social barriers encoded in the hegemonic languages such as Sanskrit, and 
to an extent in all the other Indian languages, apart from improving their economic status, 
selectively at least. 

2.5 Linguistic Transformation 

It is an undeniable fact that the regional languages of India were bogged down by 
classical traditions that exercised a stranglehold on them for hundreds of years up until 
the time of their coming into contact with English in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is 
under the impact of English that they modernized and enriched themselves in terms of 
stylistic features and expressive range. For example, Telugu greatly enriched its lexicon 
by way of direct borrowing and calquing English words. English caiques in Telugu are 
very common in the domains of science and technology: atinTlalohita kiranalu 
(ultraviolet rays); kiranajanya samyoga kriya (photosynthesis); taranga dhairghyam 
(wavelength). English caiques have enormously expanded the range and power of the 
Telugu language so that today it is possible to have an informed discussion or debate in 
Telugu on subjects ranging from arts to social sciences, if not pure/applied sciences. 
English and Indian languages seem to have learnt to live together, even if in a contentious 
relationship, by apportioning the various domains between them. English confines itself 
largely to the functional domains such as higher education, courts of law, business and 
commerce, science and technology, and so on; and the Indian languages prevail in the 
domains of arts and culture including several genres of literature, films, TV serials, stage 
plays and music. 

2.6 Religious Reform 

It is not always clear to what extent the English language, and Christian teachings and 
religious practices, are responsible for the modernization of the Hindu religion and 
spirituality. On deeper reflection, however, it emerges that it is only after the English 
knowing Indian religious reformers studied the Christian religious scriptures and 
practices that they came up with the idea of modernizing Hinduism. In this context great 
reformers such as Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Swami Vivekananda readily spring to mind. 
Their exposure to the western world via the English language encouraged them “to 
develop clearer theories of scriptural authority and better definitions of the ideal society. 
... [and] to explain the seeming ‘degenerations’ such as ‘idol’ worship and caste and 
gender distinctions based on birth” (Grimes et al 82-83). Ram Mohan Roy’s Brahmo 
Samaj thus endeavoured to rid Hinduism of superstitious practices and social evils such 
as sati, polygamy and child marriage and replace them with monotheistic doctrines and 
humanitarian practices. Swami Vivekananda’s neo-Vedanta teachings and his dedicated 
work through the Ramakrishna Mission significantly contributed to the revival of 
Hinduism. Although he believed that the essence of Hinduism is contained in Vedanta he 
gave a modern interpretation to most of the Hindu beliefs and practices and that way 
elevated Hinduism to the status of a major world religion. In the twentieth-century the 
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globe-trotting and English-speaking spiritual gurus such as Swami Prabhupada (founder 
of ISKCON), Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and ‘Osho’ Rajneesh added a transnational 
dimension to Hinduism and secured a place of respect for it in the imagination of people 
everywhere. 

3.0 Conclusion 

It should be clear by now that English has played, over the last couple of centuries, an 
emancipatory and transformative role in India, sometimes as an agent and sometimes at 
least as a catalyst. India would have been intellectually barren, a modern wasteland, in 
the absence of English. Still there is a lot of opposition to this language from the mother 
tongue proponents and conservative elements of the cultural establishment. They refuse 
to acknowledge that English has made any contribution to the Indian languages, culture, 
polity and economy. 

Given this clash of ideologies and given the imperatives of globalization, three divergent 
views emerge with regard to English in India. One is to develop the Indian languages so 
well that they contain all the knowledge of the world and thus play the required role in 
scientific, technological and economic advancement. There will be no need for English 
then. This solution seems to be working well for China. According to the recent reports 
the Chinese government and policy makers now think that China has attained the 
scientific know-how and economic strength rivaling that of the developed west. 
Therefore, there is no further need for English in China. In the light of this understanding 
they have initiated steps to revise the curriculum radically downgrading the importance of 
English or setting it aside altogether. 6 However this solution does not hold good for India 
because no particular Indian language is acceptable to all and the multiple regional 
languages cannot be equally developed. India simply does not have the resources for it. 
Nor can it afford to waste its time on developing sundry languages at the cost of scientific 
and technological advancement. The second solution, exemplified to an extent by The 
Philippines and Nigeria, 7 is to wrest the ownership of English from its native speakers, 
denude it of its elitism, democratize it and turn it into a genuine people’s language, adopt 
it as part of the Indian culture and develop cultural products such as literature, films, TV 
serials and music in it so that it would not be viewed as a foreign language but as an 
intrinsic part of Indian culture. Going by the phenomenal success of Indian fiction in 
English chances are that such a thing might as well happen. The third and last solution, as 
adumbrated already, is to allow English and the Indian languages to co-exist in peace by 


6 See Calvin Yang, “Chinese Universities Drop English Requirement,” 24 March 2013, The New York 
Times , web, <http://www.nytimes.com/2013/03/25/world/asia/25iht-educbriefs25.html?_r=0>; Beckie 
Smith, “China: Compulsory English testing to be removed from gaoka [university entrance exam],” The 
Pie News , 23 May 2014, web, <http://thepienews.com/news/china-remove-english-language-testing- 
gaokao/>; Chris Luo, South China Morning Post: China Insider, “Beijing to remove English classes from 
early grades at elementary schools,” 20 Nov. 2013, web, <http://www.scmp.com/news/china- 
insider/article/1361057/beijing-remove-english-classes-early-grades-elementary-schools>. 

7 For a detailed discussion see David McLachlan Jeffrey, “Opinions on the Social and Cultural Impact 
of English as an International Language,” 10 Nov. 2015, web, 
<http://www.nuis.ac.jp/~hadley/publication/jeffrey/Jeffrey-EIL.htm>. 
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sharing the ‘linguistic space’ and by continuing to divide the domains between them in 
the spirit of cooperation rather than competition. 

It is however difficult to predict which course history will take. But an intelligent guess 
can be hazarded. English established itself in India at a time when three important and 
unprecedented developments took place: spread of literacy, establishment of printing 
presses and emergence of mass media. All these three had the effect of imprinting 
English in the minds of Indians l ik e no other language had done before. Indians came to 
associate English with knowledge and progress and regard it as the only language that 
could put them in touch with the world. Eversince, English has been pervasively around, 
acting as an agent of change in India. It will continue to reign as the language of first 
choice for all important purposes for the foreseeable future. India may emerge as an 
economic giant and a regional super power but it is likely to exercise its power - 
economic and political - in English! 
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